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Soldiers who had not been in combat dreaded the experience partly because
they feared they would be afraid and might misbehave under its stress. This has
been described as "fear of fear." To help them, there was a concerted effort
made to educate the soldiers to accept fear of the dangers of combat as a normal
reaction and to find ways in which it could be reduced to a minimum in order to
enable the personality to handle it. The mental hygiene lectures for enlisted
men included a discussion of it.34 The widely read little book, Psychology for
the Fighting Man, presented the subject at length.35

Several scientific studies have been made of the occurrence of fear in battle.
The most widely circulated of these was Fear of German Weapons?* a report
made by Maj. John W. Appel and Dr. Sam StaufFer. They found that among
American soldiers, the German 88-millimeter gun was considered the most
frightening and most dangerous weapon; the dive bomber was the second most
frightening. Excellent observations were made by John Dollard37 and by Mira38
in the Spanish War. In their training, American soldiers were exposed to battle
noises and gunfire, and were given infiltration courses for the purpose of accus-
toming them to combat environment.

Certain frequently recurring hazards increased the danger to the individual
soldier and therefore fed his fear.39 He was aware of these possibilities and
extremely sensitive to them. Were they to occur following any prolonged period
of combat, at a time when he was functioning on a marginal reserve, they often
served as precipitating factors in a breakdown. A soldier in such a situation is
not capable of standing a sudden increase in stress. The most important of these
hazards, as pointed out by the commission of civilian psychiatrists,40 was the
pattern of the soldier's group relationship. If the composition of a group was
disturbed, if its pattern of relationships was shattered, the individual soldier
who was left alone was easily overwhelmed. If anything happened to his leader,
he was particularly vulnerable to a psychological break. Troops were supposed
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